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."BUT  BE  AT  REST,  TIIK  BLACK  ARROW  FLIETH  NEVER  ilORE" 


THE   BLACK  ARROW. 

Air.  N.  C.  Wyeth,  illustrator  of 
Stevenson  for  young  people,  has 
added  "  The  Black  Arrow  "  to  the 
beautiful  gift-book  series  which 
includes  "  Treasure  Island  "  and 
"  Kidnapped." 

The  lively  story  of  Master 
Richard  Shelton's  adventures 
with  barons,  men-at-arms  and 
bold  outlaws  during  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses,  first  appeared  about 
1883,  in  an  English  periodical 
called  "Young  Folks,"  where  it 
immediately  soared  into  a  state 
of  popularity  never  reached  by 
its  famous  predecessor,  "  Treas- 
ure Island."  The  verdict  of  after 
years  has  not  been  the  same  > 
Stevenson's  letters  intimate  that  he 
thought  very  little  of  it.  The  book 
was  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Steven- 
son, "  Critic  on  the  Hearth." 
"  I  have  watched  with  interest, 
with  pain,  and  at  length  with 
amusement."  wrote  the  author, 
"  your  unavailing  attempts  to  pe- 
ruse '  The  Black  Arrow  ' ;  and  I 
think  I  should  lack  humor  in- 
deed if  I  let  the  occasion  slip  and 
did  not  place  your  name  in  the 
fly-leaf  of  the  only  book  of  mine 
that  you  have  never  read — and 
never  will  read." 

Mr.  William  Archer,  Steven- 
son's friend  and  critic,  also  read 
the  manuscript  and  had  little  good 
to  say  of  it:  but  young  Tom 
Archer,  his  son.  another  friend 
and  critic,  pronounced  it  at  once 
the  liest  book  he  had  ever  read  ! 
So  there  you  are.  Many  of  u;. 
agree  whh   Toin. 


THE   SONG  OF  THE  BOW. 

What  of  the  Imw' 

The   bow  was  made   in   England: 

Of   true    wood,   of  ^ew-wood. 

The   wood    of    English   bows; 

So   men   who   are   free 

Love   the    old    yew-tree 

And  the   land   where   the  yew-tree  grows. 

What  of  the  cord? 

The   cord   was   made   in    England: 

A   rough   cord,  a  tough   cord, 

A   cord    that    bowmen    love; 

And  so  we  will  sing 

Of  the   hempen   string 

And   the   land   where   the   cord   was   wove. 


What  of  the  shaft? 

The   shaft   was   cut   in    England: 

.\   long  shaft,   a  strong  shaft. 

Barbed  and  trim  and  true; 

So   we'll   drink  all   together 

To   the   gray   goose-feather 

.\nd   the   land   where   the  gray  goose   flew; 

What   of   the  mark?  , 

Ah,  seek  it  not  in  England : 

.\    bold    mark,   our   old   mark. 

Is   waiting  over-sea. 

WTien   the   strings   harp  in   chorus 

.\nd  the  lion  flag  is  o'er  us. 

It  is  there  that  our  mark  will  be. 


What   of   the   men? 

The  men  were  bred  in  England: 

The  bowmen — the  yeomen. 

The  lads  of  dale  and   fell. 

Here's   to    you — and    to    you! 

To   the   hearts  that  are   true 

And  the  land  where  the  true  hearts  dwell. 

— Arthur  Conan  Doyle. 


THE  ADMIRAL. 

Quick    lights   flared    on    the    looming   isle. 

And   red   flames  leaped   into   the   night; 

But  the  silent  man  on  the  cruiser's  bridge 

Turned  not  to  left  nor  right. 

Eyes   that   gaze   on   the   unborn  years 
May  not  be  troubled  by  lights  or  tears. 

The  warm  sea  hissed  to  the  touch  of  shell, 

And  reared  on  the  back  of  the  buried  death; 

Yet   the   seaman   gray   with   his  tools  of  war 

Slid  sullenly  past  Corregidor, 

And   was   gone   like   a   spirit's   breath. 
Men   that   move   to   the  tryst  with   fate 
May  never  be   noisy,   and   never  late. 

The    harbor   glowed   to   the   orient   morn; 

The  men  stripped  buff,  and  said  no  word. 

Then  down   on  spluttering  fleet  and  shore 

Still  as  phantoms  the  gray  ships  bore, 

Waiting   the    call    of    the    Commodore — 

That    all    the    nations    heard 

"  You  may  fire  when  ready,"  was  all  he  said; 
But  the  enemy's  decks  grew  strangely  red. 

Out  from  the  narrow  channeled  throats, 

Tense  with  the  wrath  of  the  years  of  wrong. 

The   little   black  demons   leapt  away, 

Shrieked  and  whimpered  over  the  bay, 

Crooning  a  direful  song. 

Men   that  hurry  to  war  in  ships 
May  kiss  cold  faces,  with  colder  lips. 

White    waved    over   a   battered   wall; 

The   harbor   stilled,   the   banners   furled. 

-Anglo-Saxons,    East   and   West, 

j\Iet    round   a   wondering   world. 

When   a   nation   clogs   in  the  wheels   of  Time, 
Come?  cursing  and  crushing — and  work  sublime. 
— Frederic   Brush. 


GEORGE  DEWEY,  U.  S.  N. 

On  Januarj'  16th  a  radio  message  was  flashed 
from  Washington  to  every  American  naval  ves- 
sel and  station  throughout  the  world,  carrying  the 
order  to  half-mast  all  flags  and  announcing  the 
death  of  the  Admiral  of  the  Navy. 

Thousands  of  New  York  children  who  took 
part  in  the  great  welcome  to  Admiral  Dewey  in 
September,  1899,  who  formed  part  of  the  beauti- 
ful living,  singing,  American  flag  at  Seventy- 
second  Street  and  Central  Park  West,  are  now 
.grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  for  it  was 
eighteen  years  ago.  Perhaps  now  they  tell  their 
own  girls  and  boys  how  they  stood  somewhere 
in  the  great  crowds  at  every  vantage  point  along 
the  North  River  on  that  wonderful  day  when  the 
Admiral  came  back,  and  how  they  saw  him  stand- 
ing on  the  bridge  of  the  Olympia  as  the  famous 
flagship  steamed  up  the  river  escorted  by  a 
thousand  craft,  while  every  whistle  in  the  harbor 
shrieked  and  every  live  spectator  shouted  himself 
lioarse;  and  how,  when  opposite  Grant's  Tomb, 
the  black  guns  that  had  helped  win  the  fight  in 
Manila  Bay  belched  forth  a  salute  to  the  hero 
of  Appomattox. 

For  days  New  York  went  wild  with  enthusi- 
asm. The  Dewey  Arch  at  Fifth  Avejiue  and 
Twenty-third  Street,  made  by  the  architects  and 
sculptors  of  the  city,  was  a  thing  of  great  beauty. 
None  who  saw  it  will  forget  how  it  dignified 
that  prosaic  and  unattractive  stretch  of  street, 
together  with  the  Court  of  Honor  in  which  the 
Admiral  stood  all  day  long  while  the  military 
and  civic  parade  passed  in  review  on  September 
.-^Oth. 

It  was  more  than  a  hearty  welcome  home;  it 
was  a  vcrjtable  Roman  triumph  for  a  man  who 
had  done  a  courageous  and  business-like  piece 
of  work  for  the  country  thousands  of  miles 
from  home  and  assistance — who  had  upheld  the 
traditions  of  the  American  Navy  and  proved  a 
worthy  pupil  of  a  great  master. 


For  on  the  day  that  Dewey  steamed  up  the 
North  River — just  before  the  start  he  ordered 
his  own  flag  down  and  had  brought  from  his 
cabin  another  flag  with  a  blue  field  bearing  four 
white  stars — the  flag  of  the  first  admiral  of  the 
United  States  Navy — Farragut's  flag.  As  it  was 
Ijent  upon  the  halyards  and  hoisted  to  the  main 
truck  the  crew  of  the  Olympia  gathered  spon- 
taneously forward  and  gave  a  cheer,  "  the  likes  of 
which "  had  not  been  heard  since  that  first  of 
May  when  the  Spanish  fleet  went  down.  This 
was  Dewey's  tribute  to  his  teacher,  for  he  was 
raised  in  the  school  of  Farragut  at  New  Orleans 
and  at  Port  Hudson.  In  after  years  he  wrote : 
"I  often  ask  myself,  'What  would  Farragut  do?' 
and  I  confess  I  was  thinking  of  him  the  night 
we  entered  Manila  Bay.  Valuable  as  the  train- 
ing at  Annapolis  was,  it  was  poor  schooling  be- 
side that  of  serving  under  Farragut  in  time  of 
war." 

And  so  the  Admiral  has  passed  and  lies  at 
rest  among  so  .many  of  his  comrades  at  Arling- 
ton, and  the  country  is  richer  not  so  much  in 
the  great  territory  land  its  greater  problem 
which  he  brought  under  the  flag,  but  in  having 
had  in  him  another  eff^icient,  sterling,  old-time 
sea  fighter  and  doer  of  deeds. 

The  children  of  twenty  years  ago  will  remem- 
ber Dewey  because  they  lived  through  the  days 
of  1898;  those  of  to-day  may  learn  about  his  life 
and  service  to  the  republic  in  his  "  Autobiog- 
raphy "  and  in  some  of  the  books  in  your  school 
libraries,   such   as 

Johnson,   Rossiter — Hero  of   Manila. 

Hill,  F.   S. — Romance  of  the  American  Navy. 

Stevens,  W.  O. — Story  of  Our  Navy. 

Duncan,  R.  B. — Brave  Deeds  of  American 
Sailors. 

Morris,  Charles — Heroes  of  the  Navy  in 
America. 

Lodge,  H.  C— Story  of  Our  War  With  Spain. 

ON  A  PICTURE  OF  LINCOLN. 

I   read   once  more  this  care-worn   patient  face, 

And   learn   anew   that   sorrow   is   the   dower 
Of  him  that  sinks  himself  to  lift  his  race 

Into  the  seat  of  peace  and  power. 
How  beautiful  the  homely  features  grow, 

How  soft  the  light  from  out  the  mild  sad  eyes. 
The  gleam  from  deeps  of  grief  the  soul  must  know. 

To  be  so  great — so  kind,  so  wise! 

— John   Vance  Cheney. 

THE    EPIC    OF   AMERICA. 

The  story  of  Lincoln,  perfect  in  its  unities, 
appealing  to  the  imagination  like  some  old 
tragedy,  has  been  told  over  and  over,  and  will 
be  told  over  and  over  again.  The  log  cabin 
where  he  was  born,  the  axe  he  swung  in  the 
backwoods,  the  long  sweep  to  which  he  bent  on 
the  flatboat  in  the  river,  the  pine  knot  at  mid- 
night— these  are  the  rough  symbols  of  the  forces 
l)y  which  he  made  his  own  slow  way.  Surveyor 
and  legislator,  country  lawyer  riding  the  circuit, 
politician  on  the  stump  and  in  Congress,  the 
unwearied  rival  of  Douglas,  finally,  as  the  lucky 
choice  of  a  new  party,  the  President — the  story  is 
wholly  typical  of  these  States  in  that  earlier 
epoch  wiien  the  like  was  possible  to  anj'  boy. 
But  the  story  does  not  end  here.  He  is  in  the 
White  House  at  last,  but  in  an  hour  when  realized 
ambitions  turn  to  ashes,  the  nation  is  divided,  a 
crisis  confronts  the  land,  and  menaces  the  old 
cause  of  liberty.  We  see  him  become  the  wise 
leader  of  that  old  cause,  the  sad,  gentle  captain 
of  a  mighty  war,  the  liberator  of  a  whole  race, 
and  not  only  the  saviour  of  a  republic,  but  the 
creator  of  a  nation;  and  then,  in  the  very  hour 
of  triumph — the  tragedy  for  which  destiny  plainly 
marked  him.  Rightly  told,  the  story  is  the  epic 
of    .\merica. 

— From   Brand  IJ'Iutlock's  .Ibralwm   Lincoln. 


A   LINCOLN    LETTER. 

A  year  agu  a  private  letter  written  by  Abrahani 
Lincoln  to  Hannibal  Hamlin  was  discovered  in 
the  iiles  of  a  Chicago  lawyer,  where,  so  the  story 
went,  it  had  been  reposing  for  more  than  half  a 
century. 

Whether  new  or  not,  the  letter  is  unknown  to 
many  Lincoln  students.  It  contains  a  plirase 
which  has  as  much  bearing  upon  these  trouble- 
some times  as  it  did  in  the  black  days  of  1862 
when  the  Union  cause  was  in  the  balance,  for  it 
was  written  six  days  after  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  appeared. 

"  The  North  responds  to  the  proclamation  suf- 
ficiently   IN    BRLATH";    writes    the    harassed 
President,  "  but  breath  alone  kills  no  rebels." 
"  Strictly  private." 

Executive  Mansion. 

Washington,  Sept.  28,  1862. 
Hon.   Hannibal  Hamlin  : 

My  Dear  Sir — Your  kind  letter  of  the  25th  is 
just  received.  It  is  known  to  some  that  while  I 
hope  something  from  the  proclamation,  my  ex- 
pectations are  not  so  sanguine  as  are  those  of 
some  friends.  The  time  for  its  effect  South- 
ward has  not  come ;  but  Northward — the  effect 
should  be  instantaneous.  It  is  six  days  old,  and 
while  commendation  in  newspapers  and  by  dis- 
tinguished individuals,  is  all  that  a  vain  man 
could  wish,  the  stocks  have  declined,  and  troops 
come  forward  more  slowly  than  ever.  This, 
looked  soberly  in  the  face,  is  not  very  satis- 
factory. We  have  fewer  troops  in  the  field  at 
the  end  of  the  six  days  than  we  had  at  the  be- 
ginning— the  attrition  among  the  old  outnumber- 
ing the  addition  by  the  new.  The  North  re- 
sponds to  the  proclamation  sufficiently  IN 
BREATH :  but  breath  alone  kills  no  rebels. 

I  wish  I  could  write  more  cheerfully ;  nor  do  I 
thank  you  the  less  for  the  kindness  of  your  letter. 
Yours  very  truly, 

A.  LINCOLN. 

And  so  today,  "  breath  "  will  stop  no  aggressor ; 
"  breath "  alone  will  kill  no  "  evils,"  nor  will 
"  breath  "  alone  take  the  place  of  service  in  citi- 
zenship. 

WASHINGTON. 

Let   those   who   will   their   pages   fill 

With  fine-phrased    lore  and   story; 
Let  wise  tongues  prate  the  nation's  fate 

Without   this   Founder's   glory. 
With    finished    honors    laud   who   can; 
I   sing,  my   song  for  an   honest   Man. 
Let   those   who   write  in   figure  trite 

Pay  tribute  warm  and  tender; 
Let   sages   tell   what   woes   befell 

Our  nation's   first   defender. 
Then  sliow  how  well   his  race  he  ran; 
I   sing  my   song  for  a   fighting  Man. 
Let   poets'   lays   with   depths   of  praise 

Delight    to    boast    his    daring; 
Let  men  of  speech  from  platform  preach 

The   load   his   heart   was   bearing. 
Let  scholars   trace  his  life's   full   span 
I  sing  my  song  for  a  human  Man. 
To-day  a  need  where  wrong  and  greed 

Have  sapped   the   nation's  living. 
Is  men  grown  strong  who  dare  to  long 

To  be  best  known  for  giving. 
To-day  look  back  where  growth  began 
And  sing  with  me  for  a  God-made  Man. 

— Roscoe    Gilmore   Stolt. 


RECENT  WASHINGTON  AND  LINCOLN 
BOOKS. 

Whitlock,  r>rand — .'Mirahant  Lincoln.  Small, 
Maynard  &   Co. 

Dittenhoefcr,  A.  J. — How  We  Elected  Lincoln. 
Harper  &  Bros. 

Doster,  W.  E. — Lincoln  and  Episodes  of  the 
Civil  War.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Charnwood,  Lord — Abraham  Lincoln.  Henry 
Holt. 


K;iiikiii,  H.  B. — Personal  Recollections  of 
.Vliraliani   Lincoln.     G.   P.   Putnam's   Sons. 

i'iichards,  J.  T. — Abraham  Lincoln,  Lawyer- 
Statesman.     Houghton    Aiifflin   Co. 

Wheeler,  D.  K. — Abraham  Lincoln.  Macmillan 
Company. 

Browne,  !■".  F. — Everyda}-  Life  of  Lincoln. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Jusserand,  J.  J. — Washington  and  the  French 
(In  "With  Americans  of  Past  and  Present 
Days").     Chas  Scribner's  Sons. 

Kideing,  W.  H. — George  Washington.  Mac- 
millan Company. 

Wilstach,  P. — Mount  Vernon,  Washington's 
Home  and  the  Nation's  Shrine.  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co. 

A  GLIMPSE   OF  LINCOLN  AT  COOPER 
UNION. 

In  I'ebruary,  1860,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
secure  a  personal  glimpse  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  man  who  was  to  have  the  responsibility  as 
leader  in  the  great  contest  for  the  maintainance 
of  the  republic.  Lincoln  had  been  invited  by 
certain  of  the  Republican  leaders  in  New  York 
to  deliver  the  hrst  of  a  series  of  addresses  which 
had  been  planned  to  make  clear  to  the  voters 
the  purpose  and  principles  of  the  new  party. 
As  a  result  of  the  series  of  debates  with  Doug- 
las in  1858,  Lincoln's  name  had  become  known 
to  many  Republicans  in  the  East.     *     *     * 

It  was  understood  that  the  new  leader  from 
the  West  was  going  to  talk  to  New  York  about 
the  tight  against  slavery,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  larger  part  of  the  audience  expected  some* 
thing  "  wild,  and  wooly."     *    *     * 

My  father  had  the  opportunity,  as  a  member 
of  the  committee,  of  smuggling  me  in  upon  the 
platform  at  Cooper  Union,  and  from  the  corner 
where  1  sat  I  had  a  fair  view  of  the  speaker. 
The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Bryant  and 
the  contrast  between  the  cultivated  chairman  and 
the  speaker  was  marked.  Bryant,  while  short, 
gave  the  impression  at  once  of  dignity  and  of 
control.  His  magnificent  big  head,  with  the 
mass  of  flowing  hair,  was  that  of  a  bard. 
Bryant's  fame  as  a  poet  has  possibly  eclipsed 
the  importance  of  his  services  as  an  editorial 
teacher  with  the  highest  standards  of  citizen- 
ship and  as  a  wise  and  patriotic  leader  of  public 
opinion.     *     *     * 

The  first  impression  of  the  man  from  the 
West  did  nothing  to  contradict  the  expectation 
of  something  weird,  rough  and  uncultivated.  The 
long  ungainly  figure,  upon  which  hung  clothes 
that,  while  newly  made  for  this  trip,  were  evi- 
dently the  work  of  an  unskillful  tailor;  the  large 
feet  and  the  clumsy  hands  of  which,  at  the  out- 
set, at  least,  the  speaker  seemed  to  be  unduly 
conscious ;  the  long  gaunt  head,  capped  by  a 
shock  of  hair  that  seemed  not  to  have  been 
thoroughly  brushed  out,  made  a  picture  which 
did  not  fit  in  with  New  York's  conception  of  a 
finished  statesman.  The  first  utterance  of  the 
voice  was  not  pleasant  to  the  ear,  the  tone  being 
harsh  and  the  key  too  high.  As  the  speech  pro- 
gressed, however,  the  speaker  seemed  to  come 
into  control  of  himself,  the  voice  gained  a 
natural  and  impulsive  modulation,  the  gestures 
were  dignified  and  natural,  and  the  hearers 
found  themselves  under  the  influence  of  the 
earnest  look  from  the  deeply  set  eyes  and  of  the 
absolute  integrity  of  purpose  and  of  devotion  to 
principle  which  impressed  the  thought  and  the 
words  of  the  speaker. 

I  was  but  a  boy  when  I  first  looked  upon  the 
gaunt  figure  of  the  man  who  was  to  be  accepted 
as  the  people's  leader  in  the  great  struggle,  and 
listened  to  calm  but  forcible  arguments  in  behalf 
of  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party.     It  is 


not  likely  that  I  took  in  at  the  time  with  any 
adequate  appreciation  the  weight  of  the  speaker's 
reasoning.  I  have  read  the  address  since  more 
than  once,  and  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
separate  my  first  impression  from  my  later 
knowledge.  I  do  remember  that  1  was  at  once 
impressed  with  the  feeling  that  here  was  a  po- 
litical leader  whose  methods  differed  from  those 
of  any  politician  to  whom  I  had  listened. 

His  contentions  were  based  not  upon  invective 
or  abuse  of  the  other  fellows,  but  purely  on  con- 
sideration of  justice,  on  that  everlasting  principle 
that  what  is  just,  and  only  what  is  just,  repre-' 
sents  the  largest  and  the  highest  interests  of  the 
whole   nation. 

• — George    Haven    Putnam,    in    Memories    of 
My  Youth. 

BUFFALO  BILL. 

The  last  of  the  scouts  is  gone !  The  last  link 
between  that  romantic  period  of  our  history  when 
the  red  man  and  the  buffalo  were  swept  away 
before  the  advance  of  the  iron  horse — and  the 
crass  and  materialistic  present — is  severed. 

Buffalo  Bill  is  dead !  The  Madison  Square 
Garden  will  ring  no  more  with  the  war  cry  of 
the  Sioux,  the  chant  of  the  Cossack,  or  the  wild 
yell  of  the  cowboy.  The  Deadwood  coach  will 
•  rumble  no  more  over  the  tan  bark  arena.  But 
we,  who  saw,  will  never  forget  the  gallant  horse- 
man with  long  white  hair,  who  caracoled  to  the 
center  and  saluted  with  that  majestic  sweep  of 
his  sombrero — Hail  and   farewell ! 

The  following  outline  of  Col.  Cody's  life  ap- 
peared in  The  Outlook,  January  24: 

"  William  Frederick  Cody  was  a  fighter  all  his 
seventy-one  years.  His  first  job  was  carrying 
supplies  to  army  posts,  and  it  is  said  that  he  killed 
his  first  Indian  when  only  eleven  years  old.  He 
later  became  a  pony  express  rider,  and  when  the 
Civil  War  began,  became  a  scout  with  the 
Seventh  Kansas  Cavalry. 

In  1867-8  he  was  engaged  to  kill  buffalo  as 
food  for  the  construction  gangs  building  the 
Kansas  Pacific  Railway.  By  baggmg  4,280  of 
the  great  beasts  in  eighteen  months  he  earned 
the  nickname  under  which  he  later  became 
famous. 

Then  he  returned  to  scouting,  the  work  at 
which  he  excelled  perhaps  above  all  others.  From 
1868-72  he  outfought  and  outguessed  the  Sioux 
and  Cheyenne  Indians  at  their  own  kind  of  war 
and  was  made  Chief  of  Scouts  by  General  Sheri- 
dan. From  that  time  on  when  an  Indian  tribe 
went  on  the  warpath  Cody  was  generally  sent 
against  it. 

One  of  Buffalo  Bill's  most  famous  feats  was 
his  duel  with  Yellow  Hand,  an  Indian  chief 
noted  for  his  bravery  and  fighting  skill.  Match- 
ing a  hunting-knife  against  a  tomahawk,  Codj' 
killed  the  brave  in  a  hand-to-hand  battle. 

When  the  Indian  wars  had  ended,  Cody's  fair- 
ness and  tact  won  the  friendship  of  the  very 
chiefs  who  had  been  his  bitterest  enemies.  Some 
of  them  entered  his  Wild  West  Show  with  white 
hunters,  trappers  and  cowboys  who  loved  the 
daring  scout.  In  addition  to  its  great  success  in 
this  country  the  Wild  West  Show  toured  F-urope 
several  times,  where  it  was  greeted  with  mucli 
enthusiasm.  It  was  a  university,  a  traveling 
course  in  the  history  and  social  life  of  the  United 
States  at  one  of  its  most  interesting  eras. 

Buffalo  Bill  helped  to  lay  the  foundations  for 
the  civilization  of  our  modern  West.  More  than 
any  he  taught  the  rest  of  this  country  and  other 
countries  the  fine  things  that  our  West  had  stood 
for — courage,  honesty,  fair  play  and  self- 
reliance." 

The  following  books  also  will  suppK'  some  of 
the  facts  and  details  of  Colonel  Cody's  life. 


"Adventures   of   Buffalo  Bill,"  by   Col.   W.  F. 

Cody. 

"  Jrlistory  of  the  Pony  Express,"  by  W.  L. 
XisscluT. 

"Famous  Scouts,"  by  C.  H.  L.  Johnston. 

"  Indian  Fights  and  Fighters,"  by  C.  T.  Brady. 

THROUGH  THE  MAGIC  DOOR. 

"  i  care  not  how  humble  your  book-shelf  may 
be,  nor  how  lowl\-  the  room  which  it  adorns. 
Close  the  door  ot  that  room  behind  you;  shut 
off  with  it  all  the  cares  of  the  outer  world ; 
plunge  back  into  the  soothing  company  of  the 
great  dead,  and  then  you  are  through  the  magic 
portal  into  tliat  fair  land  whither  worry  and 
\exation  can  follow  you  no  more.  You  have 
left  all  that  is  vulgar  and  all  that  is  sordid  be- 
hind you.  There  stands  your  noble,  silent  com- 
rades waiting  in  their  ranks.  Pass  your  eye 
down  their  files.  Choose  your  man.  And  then 
you  have  but  to  hold  up  your  hand  to  him  and 
away  you  go  together  into  dreamland.  Surely 
there  would  be  something  eerie  about  a  line  of 
books  were  it  not  that  familiarity  has  deadened 
our  sense  of  it.  Each  is  a  mummified  soul  em- 
balmed in  cere-cloth  and  natron  of  leather  and 
printer's  ink.  Each  cover  of  a  true  book  enfolds 
the  concentrated  essence  of  a  man.  The  person- 
alities of  the  writers  have  faded  into  the  thinnest 
shadows  as  their  bodies  into  impalpable  dust,  yet 
here  are  their  very  spirits  at  your  command. 

"  It  is  our  familiarity  also  which  has  lessened 
our  perception  of  the  miraculous  good  fortmie 
which  we  enjoy.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  were 
suddenly  to  learn  that  Shakespeare  had  returned 
to  earth,  and  that  he  would  favor  any  of  us  with 
an  hour  of  his  wit  and  his  fancy.  How  eagerly 
we  would  seek  him  out !  And  yet  we  have  him— 
the  very  best  of  him — at  our  elbows  from  week 
to  week,  and  hardly  trouble  ourselves  to  put  out 
our  hands  to  beckon  him  down.  No  matter  wh.it 
mood  a  man  may  be  in,  when  once  he  has  passed 
through  the  magic  door  he  can  summon  the 
world's  greatest  to  sympathize  with  him  in  it." 
— From  "  Through  the  Magic  Door,"  by 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle. 


HISTORICAL    PLAYS    FOR    CHILDREN 

Bird,  G.  E.,  and  Starling,  Maud — Historical 
plays    for   children. 

Macdonnell,  Amice — Historical  plays  for  chil- 
dren. 

MacKay,  C.  D.— Patriotic  plays  and  pageants. 
Plays  of  the  pioneers. 

Merington,  Marguerite— Holiday  plays. 

Tucker,  L.  E.,  and  Ryan,  E.  L. — Historical 
plays  of  colonial  days. 

Wade,  M.  H. — Abraham  Lincoln,  a  story  and 
a  play.  Benjamin  Franklin,  a  story  and  a  play. 
George  Washington,  a  story  and  a  play.  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  a  story  and  a  play. 

Wagstaff,  B.  S. — Colonial  plays. 

Walker,  A.  J. — Little  plays  from  American 
history. 

REMEMBRANCE 

"An  aeroplane  has  been  bif  nght  down  in  the  .^gean 
Sea." — Dispatch. 

Wounded,   the   steel-ribbed   bird   dipped  to   the  sea, 

Its  vast  wings  twisted,  struggling  with  the  air 
That   would    not    bear    it    up — and    heavily 

Struck  the  still   water,  sleeping  idly  where 
The  gold-arched  noon   had   lulled   it  into  dream. 

So  there  was  foaming  tumult  and  the  fret 
Ol    waves   on   heated   steel — then   silver   steam. 

That  hung  like  fallen  cloud,   where  thev   had   met. 
.\nd   that   small,   striving  thing   that   fouglit   away, 

IFree  of  the  wreckage,  did   he.  dying,   hear 
The   waters   murmuring  of   anotner  dav, 

A   noon,   now   long   ago,   yet   strangely   near; 
The   waters   telling  drowsily   of    one 
Who   with   his  wings  of  wax  dared  woo  the  sun? 

— Hortcnse  Fle.vncr  in   the  Atlantic  '^foltthl\. 
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